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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY AND THE 
ELECTIONS 


The Attitudes of the Three Parties 


HE coming General Election, unlike that of 1935, is not being 

fought on an issue of foreign policy. The competing party 
programmes are mainiy concerned with domestic policy, about which 
there exist acute differences of opinion. If foreign policy enters at all 
into the Election it will not be in the form of a bogus fight between 
assumed incompatibilities such as “collective security” and “‘rearma- 
ment”’, but rather as an issue of personalities. The question before the 
electorate will not be which of the three Parties possesses the most 
efficient and practicable programme so much as whether or not the 
country is to retain the services of the two men who have been respon- 
sible for the conduct of foreign relations during the last few critical years. 
In view of the decision of the Labour Party Conference not to enter 
into another coalition with the Conservatives, this question assumes 
a decisive importance. 

With regard to actual policy, the leaders of the different parties seem 
to be in agreement that the main lines of foreign policy should be kept 
outside party controversy both during the campaign and in the future. 
This does not mean that there will be no recrimination about the past. 
Making party capital out of the supposed misdeeds of political oppon- 
ents is all part of the electioneering game; and the recent publication of 
three books, one from the Left and two from the Right, has provided 
ample stores of ammunition for the protagonists. The danger of too 
much recrimination lies in its effect on the electorate. Democracy is 
bound to suffer if votes are cast on the criterion of past record rather 
than of future potentialities. 

The attitude of the party leaders to the problems of international 
affairs may be deduced to some extent from the series of radio election 
speeches which have been broadcast. On June 5 Mr. Attlee, for the 
Labour Party, said: “I hope that there may be continued agreement 
among us all on the main lines of foreign policy”. The next day, Lord 
Samuel, leader of the Liberal Peers, after declaring that his party 
believed that the making of the peace, like the conduct of the war, 
should be done on an all-party basis, went on: “Happily, all are gener- 
ally agreed on the main questions of international policy at the present 
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time — to play our full part in winning the complete victory over 
Japan; to join in establishing a strong world organization for preventing 
war and promoting the social welfare of al] peoples; to disarm absolutely 
the militarist States; to maintain sufficient forces of our own, as part of 
the world security force and for our own defence against possible future 
risks; to help to sustain a firm friendship and alliance between the 
British Commonwealth, the United States, and Russia, as the threefold 
central pillar of it all: These are the declared aims of all parties.” 

Lord Samuel hoped that the British delegation to the Peace Con- 
ference would be chosen on an all-party basis, as had been done for the 
purposes of the San Francisco Conference. On June g Mr. Ernest 
Brown, leader of the Liberal National Parliamentary Party, said that 
the Labour Party and the Sinclair Liberals had left the Coalition 
Government, not because of their ideas on foreign policy, but for 
reasons connected with domestic politics. On June 14 the Prime 
Minister announced in the House of Commons that he had invited 
Mr. Attlee to accompany the British delegation to the next meeting 
of the leaders of the three Great Powers in order for it to be shown 
that “although governments may change and parties may quarrel, yet 
on some of the main essentials of foreign affairs we stand together”. 

It will be seen, therefore, that any review of the foreign policy 
programmes of the three main parties is bound to be somewhat repeti- 
tive in character. The differences are those of emphasis rather than of 
principle. That this is so may well be a matter for congratulation, 
because in the first and last resort the principles of British foreign 
policy are dictated by the immutable facts of geography, against which 
the views of particular politicians are powerless to prevail. Whatever 
party wins the Election, it is certain that Britain will remain both 
an Island Power deeply interested in the affairs of Europe and also the 
centre of a world-wide Commonwealth and Empire. Any foreign 
policy that ignores such a dual réle is doomed to moral and strategic 
bankruptcy. 

The Conservative Party, which forms the main constituent element 
of Mr. Churchill’s National Government, passed an important resolu- 
tion on foreign policy at the Party Conference in March. The resolu- 
tion read: “That this Conference, believing that the over-riding 
objective of British foreign policy should be to bring about inter- 
national stability based upon the rule of law, pledges its full support 
to H.M. Government in the pursuit of that end. And is of opinion 
that no such policy can succeed without the ever-ready backing of 
highly-organized, well-paid, and efficient armed Forces.” Seconding 
the resolution, Viscount Hinchingbrooke said: “the gospel of inter- 
national morality embodied in the Covenant of the League of Nations 
must be re-established in the full excellence of its purity”. 

This emphasis on the necessity of balancing commitments with the 
power needed to enforce them is the characteristic contribution of the 
Conservative Party to discussions on international affairs. The same 
train of thought can be found by perusing the resolutions passed by 
successive Party Conferences in the years immediately preceding the 
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second World War. The existence of a strong Britain is continually 
presented as a foundation of Conservative policy. In a speech at 
Birmingham on November 6, 1944, Mr. Oliver Lyttelton said “We 
must keep the peace by having the means to prevent it being broken. 
We do not think that to be strong is to be provocative. Weapons in 
the hands of a peaceful people and in the hands of people who are 
governed by popular vote keep peace and don’t make war. It is not 
enough to be the fountain of good will. To be weak is to invite those 
who believe in war, like the Germans, to try their hand at it”. In his 
declaration of policy to the electors Mr. Churchill, in proposing a 
system of compulsory national service until the end of the Japanese 
war and, he hoped, until the new world security organization had proved 
its worth, said: “Only a Britain that is strong and ready to fight in 
defence of freedom will count in the high councils of the world and 
thus safeguard coming generations against the immeasurable horrors 
of another war”’. 

Another passage in the same manifesto gives a clue to another 
principle of international affairs to which Conservatives attach great 
importance: the principle of Empire and Commonwealth unity. The 
passage reads: ‘‘We shall base the whole of our international policy on 
a recognition that in world affairs the Mother Country must act in the 
closest possible concert with all other parts of the British Common- 
wealth and Empire... The arrangements made in war for constant 
mutual consultation with the Dominions and India on all matters of 
joint interest must be perfected in peace. In particular, the whole 
subject of Imperial defence must be reviewed in relation to our world 
responsibilities and to modern weapons. Mutually convenient arrange- 
ments must be made to foster Imperial trade. Movement of men and 
women within the Empire must be made easier. A two-way traffic 
should grow ... Imperial ties should be knit together by closer per- 
sonal contact and understanding”’. 

In a speech at Bristol on October 7, 1944 to a Conservative audience 
Mr. Eden said of the Commonwealth and Empire: “It must be our 
determination to do everything in our power to add to the measure of 
understanding, of confidence, and indeed of affection, between its 
members”. The Party Conference in March passed a resolution urging 
that a common policy in regard to defence, commerce, currency, 
communications, and Imperial development should be fostered. 

The question of Empire unity, bound up as it is with the problem of 
Imperial preference, leads quite logically to the discussion of inter- 
national trade. Mr. Churchill, in his manifesto, said that Britain must 
do all in her power to promote international trade, but could not give 
up the right to safeguard her balance of payments in whatever way was 
found necessary. Britain’s most “fertile” market was the exchange of 
goods and services with Empire countries. 

The re-establishment aud expansion of British export trade is a 
theme of Conservative speeches, and on March 14 a resolution on the 
subject was discussed at the Party Conference. During the course of 
the debate Sir Herbert Williams, M.P., pressed for the full development 
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of the policy represented by the Import Duties Act and the Ottawa 
Agreements Act. Moving the resolution of Empire Unity previously 
mentioned, Sir Alfred Beit, M.P., said that conversations on Empire 
trade were urgently needed, and maintained that the Ottawa Agree- 
ments had brought about a great revival, first in Empire trade and then 
in world trade. More recently, Lord Beaverbrook has called for the 
reconstruction of the Empire Crusade, and has said that the Atlantic 
Charter specifically provided for the safeguarding of Imperial Pre- 
ference. 

On the treatment of Germany, a resolution, moved at the Party 
Conference on March 15 by Mr. Craik Henderson, M.P., called for 
occupation of the country until the Allies were satisfied that the 
German people had abandoned aggressive militarism; the disbandment 
of all military and para-military formations; the prevention of re- 
armament; the controlling and, where necessary, the closing down of 
her war potential; the prohibition of aeroplane manufacture; “‘and such 
further measures as may be required until Germany is again fit to take 
her place in a prosperous world economy”’. 

Although the Conservative Party, like the other parties, supports the 
idea of a world security organization based on the fundamental unity 
of the three Great Powers, there is a division of opinion within its ranks 
on the attitude that should be adopted towards Russia. In a speech in 
the House of Commons on Sept. 28, 1944 Mr. Quintin Hogg put 
forward the view of the Left wing of the Party. He maintained that if 
Russia and Britain quarrelled, there would be nothing to stop the 
re-emergence of an aggressive and militant Germany, and in his view 
the problem of Germany could not be over-estimated in its importance. 
It was in the interests both of Britain and of world peace that Britain 
should put the most favourable construction on anything Russia might 
do. 

The Right wing, represented in the main by those who opposed the 
Yalta compromise on Poland, maintain that the Soviet Union operates 
within a framework of ethical conceptions different from that of the 
Western Powers. In such circumstances, Britain must never hesitate 
to indulge in plain speaking, and must on no account sacrifice her 
principles on the altar of expediency. Realizing that Europe regards 
Britain as the home of freedom and justice, and expects from her a 
standard of fair play and of loyalty to the pledged word higher than 
that demanded of any other State, they are afraid that too much com- 
pliance with Russian wishes may result in Britain losing the confidence 
of Europe as a whole. They feel very strongly that Britain’s honour is 
at stake over the question of Poland. 

Liberals are divided in their electoral allegiances. One group, under 
the leadership of Mr. Ernest Brown, supports the National Govern- 
ment. Those under the leadership of Sir Archibald Sinclair are 
fighting on their own account as an independent party against it. The 
outlook of this group on international affairs is tinged with the Inter- 
nationalism which is an essential part of the Liberal tradition. At the 
meeting of the Liberal Assembly at the beginning of February a 
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resolution was passed welcoming the Dumbarton Oaks proposals for 
the establishment of a world organization, and urging that “the spheres 
of possible disputes in which all nations, including the Great Powers, 
agree to submit to compulsory arbitration should be progressively 
enlarged so as eventually to comprehend all possible disputes”. The 
resolution went on to call for a common political policy by the United 
Nations, and especially by the Great Powers, towards the problems of 
liberated Europe. The necessity for any international body having 
sufficient force to deal with both the actual and potential aggressor 
was strongly emphasized. 

Another paragraph of the same resolution urged that the smaller 
States should have an effective voice in developing the machinery for 
peaceful change and in all international arrangements dealing with 
economic and social matters. Britain should aim at strengthening her 
ties with the maritime countries of Northern and Western Europe and 
the Eastern Mediterranean, and for this purpose there should be an 
arrangement for the joint use of sea and air bases as part of the collective 
security of these areas. 

A resolution on Free Trade reads: “That this Assembly of the 
Liberal Party welcomes the aim of the Atlantic Charter to further ‘the 
enjoyment by all States’... . of access on equal terms to the trade and 
raw materials of the world which are needed for their ‘economic 
prosperity’, and reaffirms emphatically its adherence to the policy of 
Free Trade for Britain as tending to preserve peace among the nations, 
to maintain employment and a high standard of living, and generally 
to promote the prosperity and happiness of the community”. 

The same sentiments are expressed in a report of a Sub-Committee 
of the Liberal Party on international trade. It is explained that “the 
goal of international policy must be free trade in goods and services, 
the free flow of capital, and the free migration of populations in the 
interests of world prosperity and peace”. The means to this end 
include the progressive reduction of tariff barriers and other discrimin- 
ating practices, effective supervision over national and international 
trusts and combines, constructive national policies directed to the 
attainment of full employment with international co-ordination of such 
policies, and the establishment of international institutions such as a 
Clearing Union, a Commodity Board, and an Investment Board. 

In a speech to the Liberal Council on May 29, Sir Archibald Sinclair 
said that a choice must be made soon between the rival trade policies 
of Empire Preference and international co-operation for the reduction 
of tariffs and other obstacles to freedom of trade. As far as Liberals 
were concerned the choice was clear, said Sir Archibald: ““Down with 
the barriers. Advance towards free trade”. He went on to discuss the 
implications of Article VII of the Mutual Aid Agreement signed 
between Britain and the U.S. in Feb. 1942, under which the two 
countries undertook to collaborate with other like-minded nations in 
preparing the way for greater freedom of commercial intercourse. Such 
a commitment, according to the Liberal leader, was incompatible with 
the establishment of an Empire economic bloc as envisaged by Lord 
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Beaverbrook. He ended by saying: ““The Liberal Party is going to the 
country with unchallengable credentials as the one party deeply wedded 
to freedom of trade and determined to work for the utmost fulfilment 
of Article VII, and to combine with the Americans in clearing the 
channels of international trade”. It is noticeable that both the 
Conservative and Labour Parties have so far failed to follow Sir 
Archibald Sinclair in his a *empt to make an election issue out of this 
question. 

The Liberal policy towards the treatment of Germany is revealed in 
a report published in 1944 by a sub-committee of the Party under the 
chairmanship of Lord Perth. The report lays down two principles that 
should be followed by the United Nations in their policy towards Ger- 
many: (1) “Germany must not be allowed to establish such military force 
as will permit her to contemplate the possibility of successful aggres- 
sion’’; (2) ““Germany must not be treated worse than other nations as 
regards economic, financial, and ‘welfare’ matters”. The sub-com- 
mittee deprecates any attempt to control the German Budget, to deprive 
Germany of any territories overwhelmingly inhabited by Germans, and 
forcibly to partition Germany. They emphasize the need for a change of 
mind and heart on the part of the German people as forming the real 
core of the problem. 

The attitude of the Liberal Party towards two other aspects of Foreign 
Policy was revealed at the recent Party Assembly. On Palestine, a 
resolution was passed calling on the Government to reverse the policy 
laid down in the White Paper of May, 1939, and faithfully to carry out 
its obligations under the Mandate and the Balfour Declaration. Another 
resolution, opining that the present Spanish Government was a danger 
to the peace of Europe and that its continuance ran counter to Clause III 
of the Atlantic Charter, called upon the Government to declare that only 
a Spanish Government freely elected by the Spanish people would 
receive British recognition. 

In a manifesto published on June 16, the Liberal Party said: ‘““We 
must strive to preserve the common purpose of the United Nations 
who have humbled Germany. In particular, the close comradeship in 
war between Britain, Russia, and America must be developed in peace. 
The new world organization coming to birth at San Francisco must be 
supported and strengthened. We ourselves in this country and the 
Empire must have adequate strength, provided so long as necessary by 
a system of universal service and with the most modern equipment, to 
contribute according to our responsibilities as a world Power. 

The foreign policy of the Labour Party was laid down by Mr. 
Ernest Bevin in a speech at the Blackpool Conference on May 23. He 
said that security for peace depended upon the co-operation of Britain, 
Russia, and the U.S.A. Labour stood for a universal, orderly and 
sufficient distribution of food, and for bulk purchase. There must be a 
unanimous wheat price guaranteed internationally, and for this purpose 
there must be a return to the policy of import boards. International 
combines must be fought to ensure “‘an immense flow of primary pro- 
ducts going in plenty in order that the standard of living might be 
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raised’’, As long as tariffs were used against Britain by other countries, 
Empire Preference must be maintained. Reconsideration of the problem 
depended upon a general lowering of tariffs as part of the werid 
settlement. 

The work of the I.L.O. should be advanced, and control of raw 
materials over a very large area established. Labour stood for collective 
security, and until conditions were more settled there must be some kind 
of military training in Britain. Their policy was to create conditions 
in both Eastern and Western Europe in which free and democratic 
elections could be held. They pledged themselves never to use the 
small States to play off against the Great Powers, and especially not 
use the Eastern States as a springboard against Russia. Confidence be- 
tween France and Britain would return, because France was going Left 
and “Left understood Left”. Labour would refrain from treating Italy 
as if Mussolini was still in power. 

The Labour Party lays great emphasis on economic reconstruction. 
Mr. Attlee in his broadcast on June 5 said: “I hold that it should be a 
principal object of the United Nations to wage war on hunger, poverty, 
disease, and ignorance, and to promote the greatest measure of economic 
co-operation between all nations in order to raise the standard of life of 
the masses of the people.” 

Socialism is regarded by the Labour Party as a condition precedent 
for a lasting peace, war being inherent in the nature of a capitalist 
society. There are some Labour M.P.s who have stated in the House of 
Commons that in their view the war was a struggle between Fascism, 
which is monopoly capitalism in its worst form, and Socialism, with the 
implication that the war will not have been worth fighting unless 
Socialism results from it. Typical exponents of this view are Mr. Sey- 
mour Cocks, Mr. Bowles, and Mr. Silverman. The latter said in the 
Commons on Sept. 22, 1943: “Unless it is realized that the war is ... a 
world-wide civil war in which the issue is whether the people or pro- 
perty shall win, they will not understand the war and they will not be 
able to win it.” 

On Germany, the Labour Party Executive have called for her total 
disarmament, and the destruction of the power of the Junkers and 
leaders of the heavy industry. There must be a prolonged occupation, 
and some form of international control over the economic and financial 
systems. There are, howeyer, Socialist M.P.s such as Mr. F. R. Strauss 
and Mr. Stokes, who have criticized the ‘unconditional surrender”’ 
principle, and have opposed any attempt to take territory from Germany 
as a violation of the Atlantic Charter. The Labour Party also possesses 
its Pacifist remnant typified by Mr. Rhys Davies, M.P. 

An interesting viewpoint on the question of continuity in foreign 
policy was put forward by Professor Laski, Chairman of the Labour 
Party, on June 17, when he said, “I don’t believe in the doctrine of the 
continuity of foreign policy. I don’t believe in taking foreign policy out 
of politics ... When Mr. Attlee goes to Berlin it is vital that it should 
be clear there is no implication on our part, and that the responsibility 
is that of Mr. Churchill’s Government. When we win this election we 
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want to be free in Socialist terms to make our policy for our own 
Socialist purpose.” This reveals a split between the Chairman of the 
Labour Party Executive and the Labour Ministers in the Coalition 
Government, which throws a doubt on the unanimity of the Labour 
Movement as to the value of continuity in foreign policy. 


R. F. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 
A Short Summary of the Proceedings 


June 5.—Denmark was invited to become a member of the Confer- 
ence, the soth nation to take pavt. 

June 6.—It was stated officially that the United States had asked 
Marshal Stalin to relinquish the power of veto over the discussion of 
international disputes in the Security Council. Meanwhile, the Con- 
ference shelved the veto question. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan left for London, owing to Mr. Eden’s illness. 

The Soviet delegate told the Big Five that he had been authorized 
to accept the French amendment to Chapter 8 of the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals (this amendment was to permit the Security Council to 
assume jurisdiction in a dispute at the “request” of countries having 
bilateral treaties rather than with their “consent’’. It also guaranteed 
the right of nations having bilateral treaties to act independently of the 
Security Council.) 


June 7.—Mr. Stettinius told a press conference that the Big Five 
had unanimously agreed that ‘‘no individual member of the Security 
Council can alone prevent consideration and discussion by the Council 
of a dispute or situation thus brought to its attention”. Under the 
terms of the agreement, he said, the unanimity of the permanent 
members of the Council was required, as provided by the Crimea 
Agreement, in all decisions relating to enforcement action and — except 
as to the parties in disputes — in all decisions for peaceful settlement. 
But this requirement of unanimity “does not apply to the right of any 
nation to bring a dispute before the Council”’. 

He stated, in reply to questions, that he had asked President Tru- 
man’s permission to send to Marshal Stalin a personal appeal through 
Mr. Harriman and Mr. Hopkins, and on Jane 3 sent his Note telling 
Stalin that the United States was on record (in Mr. Grew’s official 
interpretation of the voting formula given out on March 24) as being 
pledged to safeguard the right of any nation to submit its critical 
troubles to the Security Council, and stressing that the U.S. delegation 
could not retreat from this position. 

June 8.—The delegation of the Big Five issued a statement on the 
veto settlement, in the form of replies to 23 questions raised by the 
small Powers. It pointed out that the Security Council would have 
two broad groups of functions — those dealing with situations requiring 
enforcement action, and those requiring prccedural acticn. It said: 
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“The first group of decisions will be governed by qualified vote — 
that is, the vote of five permanent members, subject to the proviso that 
the parties to the dispute shall abstain from voting.”’ 

On matters purely of procedure the vote of any seven members of 
the Security Council would constitute a majority and the veto would 
not apply. The statement went on: ‘No individual member of the 
Council can alone prevent consideration and discussion by the Council 
of a dispute or situation brought to its attention. Nor can parties to 
such a dispute be prevented by these means from being heard by the 
Council. 

‘Beyond this point decisions and actions by the Security Council 
, may well have political consequences and may even initiate a chain of 

events which might in the end require the Council, under its responsi- 
| bilities, to invoke measures of enforcement. This chain of events 
begins when the Council decides to make an investigation, or deter- 
mines that the time has come to call upon the States to settle their 
differences, or makes recommendations to the parties.” 
| Comparing the veto proposal with the requirements of the old 
| League of Nations Covenant, the statement pointed out that sub- 
stantive decisions of the League Council required the unanimous vote 
) of all the members, permanent or not. “The Yalta voting formula’, 
it went on, “substitutes for the rule of complete unanimity of the 
League Council a system of qualified majority voting in the Security 
Council. There is no question under the Yalta formula of investing 
the permanent members with a new right — namely, the right of veto — 
a right which the permanent members of the League Council always 
had. The formula proposed for the taking of action in the Security 
Council by a majority of seven would make the operation of the Council 
less subject to obstruction tiuan was the case under the League of 
Nations’ rule of complete unanimity. 

“It should also be remembered that under the Yalta formula the 
five major Powers could not act by themselves, since even under the 
unanimity requirement any decisions of the Council would have to 
include the concurring votes of at least two non-permanent members. 
In other words, it would be possible for five non-permanent members 
as a group to exercise the veto. It is not to be assumed, however, 
that permanent members any more than non-permanents would use 
their veto power wilfully to obstruct the operation of the Council. 

“In view of the primary responsibilities of the permanent members, 
they could not be expected in the present condition of the world to 
assume the obligation to act in so serious a matter as the maintenance 
of international peace and security in consequence of a decision in 
which they had not concurred. Therefore the only practicable method 
is to provide in respect of non-procedural decisions for the unanimity 
of the permanent members plus at least two concurring non-permanent 
votes. 

“For all these reasons the four sponsoring Governments agree on the 
Yalta formula and have presented it to the conference as essential if an 
international organization is to be created through which all peace- 
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loving nations can effectively discharge their common responsibilities 
for the maintenance of international peace and security.”’ 

An addendum to the statement made it clear that if there was a 
dispute on whether a specific question was procedural (not subject to 
the veto) or non-procedural (subject to the veto) it would need the 
unanimity of the permanent members — that is, the veto would apply 
to the decision. 


June 9.—In the committee on the veto questions Dr. Evatt pressed 
for an amendment of the text to make the veto “inapplicable to any 
decision of the Security Council dealing with the peaceful adjustment 
of disputes”, and other opponents of the veto settlement also spoke, 
10 of the Latin-American countries promising their strong support. 

June 12.—The committee report on the machinery of enforcement to 
curb aggression was adopted unanimously by the Commission. The 
machinery it provided for included giving power to the Security Coun- 
cil to decide, without reference to the Assembly, whether or not to 
take economic or military action. If it so decided it would be obliged 
to invite to its discussions any State furnishing armed forces. The 
Council would on its own authority decide what constituted an act of 
aggression. 

June 13.—The Big Five’s veto formula was approved in committee, 
30 voting in favour, 2 against (Cuba and Colombia) and 15 abstaining. 

June 16.—The Commission on Judicial Organization approved 
unanimously the framework of the new World Court. The Conference 
adopted all 7 principles of the new world organization, as well as the 
chapter containing its three purposes and the preamble of the Charter. 

June 17.—The Russian delegation asked that one section of the 
Charter referring to the Assembly should be re-opened as they desired 
an amendment to limit the general recommendatory powers of the 
Assembly to matters connected with the maintenance of international 
peace and security. A special sub-committee, consisting of Dr. Evatt, 
Mr. Stettinius, and M. Gromyko, was appointed to resolve the matter. 

M. Gromyko was understood to have been instructed by Moscow to 
refuse to sign the Charter until the original text of the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals in chap. 5, section B had been adopted (this gave the Assembly 
the right “‘to discuss any questions relating to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security”) and the amendment (altering these words 
to “discuss any matter within the sphere of international relations’) 
removed, though it had been adopted at the committee stages by 
42 to nil. 

June 18.—The Russians requested reconsideration of a paragraph 
regarding the rights of the Assembly giving the military staff committee 
powers to set up sub-committees “after consultations with regional 
agencies’, 

The Big Five worked out a formula which satisfied the Russians 
on the question of the powers of discussion belonging to the 
Assembly. The trusteeship issues passed the committee stage with 
the acceptance and addition of a sth point to the formula (at the 
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Russians’ request) stating that one of the objectives of colonial 
Powers should be to administer their territories “to further the 
| interests of peace and security”’. 


THE ALLIED DECLARATION ON THE 
SURRENDER OF GERMANY 


A declaration was signed in Berlin on June 5 by F.-M. Montgomery, 

Gen. Eisenhower, Marshal Zhukov, and Gen. de Lattre de Tassigny, 

whereby the British, American, Russian, and French Governments 

assumed supreme authority in Germany, including all the powers 

possessed by the German Government, the High Command, and any 

State, municipal, or local goverument or authority. Fifteen articles, 

comprising the armistice terms, provided for the surrender of all 

German forces and the placing of all resources at the Allies’ disposal, 

as well as the apprehension and surrender of the principal Nazi leaders 

and all persons suspected of having committed, ordered, or abetted 

war crimes or analogous offences. The allied representatives would 

impose additional political, administrative, economic, financial, military, 

and other requirements arising from the complete defeat of Germany; 

and all German authorities and the German people were to carry out 

unconditionally their requirements. ‘This supreme authority would be 

- exercised through a Control Council, the machinery of which was 
described as follows: 

(1) In the period when Germany is carrying out the basic require- 
ments of unconditional surrender, supreme authority in Germany will 
be exercised, on instructions from their Governments, by the British, 
United States, Soviet, and French Commanders-in-Chief, each in his 
own zone of occupation, and also jointly in matters affecting Germany 
as a Whole. The four Commanders-in-Chief will together constitute 
the Control Council. Each Commander-in-Chief will be assisted by 
a political adviser. 

(2) The Control Council, whose decisions shall be unanimous, will 
ensure appropriate uniformity of action by the Commanders-in-Chief 
in their respective zones of occupation and will reach agreed decisions 
on the chief questions affecting Germany as a whole. 

(3) Under the Control Council, there will be a permanent co- 
ordinating committee composed of one representative of each of the 
four Commanders-in-Chief, and a control staff organized in the 
following divisions (which are subject to adjustment in the light of 
experience): Military; Naval; Air; Transport; Political; Economic; 
Finance; Reparation, Deliveries and Restitution; Internal Afiairs and 
Communications; Legal; Prisoners of War and Displaced Persons; 
Man-power. There will be four heads of each division, one designated 
by each Power. The staffs of the divisions may include civilian as well 
as military personuel, and may also in special cases include nationals 
of other United Nations appointed in a personal capacity. 
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(4) The functions of the co-ordinatiug committee and of the control 
staff will be to advise the Control Council, to carry out the Council’s 
decisions, and to transmit them to the appropriate German organs, 
and to supervise and control the day-to-day activities of the latter. 

(5) Liaison with the other United Nations Governments chiefly 
interested will be established through the appointment by such Govern- 
ments of military missions (which may include civiliaz: members) to 
the Control Council. These missions will have access through the 
appropriate channels to the organs of control. 

(6) United Nations organizations will, if admitted by the Control 
Council to operate in Germany, be subordinate to the allied control 
machinery and answerable to it. 

(7) The administration of the “Greater Berlin” area will be directed 
by an inter-allied governing authority, which will operate under the 
general direction of the Control Council, and will consist of four 
commandants, each of whom will serve in rotation as Chief Comman- 
dant. They will be assisted by a technical staff which will supervise 
and control the activities of the local German organs. 

(8) The arrangements outlined above will operate during the period 
of occupation after the German surrender, when Germany is carrying 
out the basic requirements of unconditional surrender. Arrangements 
for the subsequent period will be the subject of a separate agreement. 

The division of Germany into 4 zones of occupation was announced 
as follows: 

(1) Germany, within her frontiers as they were on December 31, 
1937, will, for the purposes of occupation, be divided into four zones, 
one to be allotted to each Power as follows: 

An eastern zone to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 

A north-western zone to the United Kingdom; 

A south-western zone to the United States of America; 

A western zone to France. 

The occupying forces in each zone will be under a commander-in- 
chief designated by the responsible Power. Each of the four Powers 
may, at its discretion, include among the forces assigned to occupation 
duties under the command of its commander-in-chief, auxiliary con- 
tingents from the forces of any other allied Power which has actively 
participated in military operations against Germany. 

(2) The area of “Greater Berlin” will be occupied by forces of each 
of the four Powers. An inter-allied governing authority (in Russian, 
Komendatura) consisting of four commandants, appointed by their 
respective commanders-in-chief, will be established to direct jointly its 
administration. 
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ly N June g an agreement was signed in Belgrade between the 
1- British, U.S., and Yugoslav Governments regarding Venezia 
to Giulia and Trieste. The text was as follows: 
le “The portion of the territory of Venezia Giulia in the west which 
includes Trieste, the railways and roads from there to Austria via 
ol Gorizia, Caporetto, and Tarvisio as well as Pola and the anchorages 
ol on the west coast of Istria will be under the command and control of 
the Supreme Allied Commander. 
d “All naval, military, and air forces in this area will be placed under 
le his command from the moment at which this agreement comes into 
Ir force. The Yugoslav forces in the area must be limited to a detachment 
\- of regular troops not exceeding 2000 of all ranks. These troops will 
3€ be maintained by the Supreme Allied Commander’s administrative 
services. They will occupy a district selected by the Supreme Allied 
d Commander west of our line and will not be allowed access to the rest 
g of the area. 
Is “Using an allied military government, the Supreme Allied Com- 
t. mander will govern the areas west of the agreed line, Pola and such 
d other areas on the west coast of Istria as he may deem necessary. A 


small Yugoslav mission may be attached to the headquarters of the 
[; Eighth Army as observers. Use will be made of any Yugoslav civil 
3, administration which is already set up and which in the view of the 
Supreme Allied Commander is working satisfactorily. The allied 
military government will, however, be empowered to usé whatever 
civil authorities they deem best in any particular place and to change 
the administrative personnel at their discretion. 
“Marshal Tito will withdraw the Yugoslav regular forces now in 
‘ the portion of Venezia Giulia, west of the agreed line, as well as those 
8 in the town and vicinity of Pola, by 8 a.m. G.M.T. on Tuesday. 
n Arrangements for the retention of the Yugoslav detachment referred 
§ to will be worked out between the Supreme Allied Commander and the 
y Yugoslav High Command. 
‘Any irregular forces in this area will, according to the decision of 
h the Supreme Allied Commander in each case, either hand in their 
' arms to the allied military authorities and disband or withdraw from 
r the area. 
' “The Yugoslav Government will return residents of the area whom 
they have arrested or deported with the exception of persons who 
possessed Yugoslav nationality in 1939, and make restitution of pro- 
perty they have confiscated or removed. 
“This agreement in no way prejudices or affects the ultimate disposal 
of parts of Venezia Giulia west of the agreed line. Similarly the 
military occupation and administration by Yugoslavia of parts of . 
Venezia Giulia east of the line in no way prejudices or aifects the 
ultimate disposal of that area.”’ 









OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


THE JAPANESE WAR 

The Island Campaign.—On Okinawa a new landing was made on 
June 4 on the Oroku peninsula, while on the east coast the occupation 
of the Chinen peninsula was virtually completed. The Naha airfield 
was cleared by June 6 and brought into use, and the Oroku peninsula 
occupied. The Japanese lost 67 aircraft that and the next day in attack- 
ing shipping and ground installations, when they damaged 2 small 
vessels. Japanese dead on the island now numbered over 66,000. 

On June 10 a new attack was opened on the Japanese on an escarp- 
ment in South Okinawa where they had very strong positions. Next day 
the U.S. commander called on them to surrender, as their position was 
hopeless, isolated as they were in an area only some 15 square miles in 
extent; but they refused. By June 13 the Americans had secured a firm 
foothold on the top of .he escarpment and had also reached the town of 
Ozato. They broke up a pocket of resistance at the base of the Oroku 
peninsula killing 3,500 of the enemy in g days’ fighting in that part of 
the island. 

The capture of 3 hills on June 16 gave the U.S. forces a firm hold on 
the whole of the escarpment, and they were now fighting downhill. On 
June 18 they pierced the last of the Japanese lines, and also cleared the 
last enemy positions in the Oroku pocket. 

Gen. Arnold stated that day that from their bases in Okinawa the 
air force would be able to cover half China and the whole of Manchuria, 
and by the end of the year they would have twice as many Super- 
Fortresses in action as they had at present. 

On Tarakan a hill overlooking the enemy H.Q. was captured on June 
5, and on June 1o a landing was made at 2 points on Labuan Is., at 
Brooketon, and on Muara Island in Brunei Bay, in north-west Borneo. 
The Labuan airfield was quickly seized, and good progress made to- 
wards Brunei town, Muara was cleared by June 12, and a combined 
force of Americans and Australians, pushing on by sea and on the 
coast towards Brunei, entered it next day. Australian troops also 
moved along the coast south-west of Brunei towards the Miri oilfields 
in Sarawak. 

In New Guinea the first allied cargo ship to use Wewak for 3 years 
entered the port on June 7, and meanwhile the Australians pushed on 
into the mountains to the south. On Bougainville they reached the 
cultivated area of the south, and began to drive out the Japanese, thus 
depriving them of their only source of food supplies. A new landing 
was made near Chabai, 6 miles from the northern tip of the island, on 
June 11, threatening the enemy concentrations in the Bonis Peninsvla. 

In the Philippines, Bambang, on Luzon, was taken on June 7, and 
the operations both here and on Mindanao were confined to the mop- 
ping up of isolated bodies of Japanese. Japanese casualties up to June 11 
were estimated at 392,000 since the liberation of the Philippines began. 

China and Indo-China.—The Chinese took Saipu, 75 miles north of 
Foochow, on June 4, and on June 18 re-occupied Wenchow, driving 
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the Japanese before them in flight along the north bank of the Wu 
river. In the south the airfield at Liuchow was recaptured on June 8, 
and Chungking reported that the corridor, with some 200,000 enemy 
troops, was now isolated from the rest of China. The Chinese pushed 
on to reach points just north-west of Kweilin, the capital of Kwangsi, 
and in north Kwangsi moved east from Peishou to reach Liangchiang, 
12 miles west of Kweilin. On June g they cleared Locheng, and 2 days 
later reached Ishan on the Kwangsi line, west of Liuchow. On June 15 
they took both Ishan and Hoping, and, advancing along the road and 
railway, reached points further east and south-east, near Tatang. 

Air Operations.—Very heavy attacks were made by B.29s on Kobe, 
Osaka, Nagoya, Kagoshima, Kanoya, and other places on the mainland; 
also on airfields and other installations in Formosa. Upwards of 3,000 
tons of incendiaries were dropped on Kobe and Osaka more than once, 
U.S. losses being very small. British Pacific Fleet aircraft also attacked 
targets in Borneo, Indo-China, and several places in the Ryukye Is., 
and on June 16 heavily bombed and shelled Truk, in the Carolines. 

On June 17 it was stated at H.Q. that a month’s bombing of Formosa 
had virtually destroyed all the synthetic fuel plants there, had wrecked 
8o per cent of the war arsenals, and blocked the harbours with sunken 
ships. 

The Japanese admitted the destruction on the mainland of 1,195,000 
dwellings in the 5 principal cities, adding that in March-May alone 
nearly 5 million people had been rendered homeless. 

On June 11 the loss was announced of the U.S. destroyers Longshaw 
and Drexler, the auxiliary transport Bates, and a landing-craft. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Good progress was made against fanatical resistance in driving the 
Japanese out of south-east Burma, and by the middle of June 14th 
Armv troops had reached the foothills of the Pegu Yomas, and cleared 
several villages north-east of Pegu. On June 13 it was announced that 
British reinforcements had arrived from the U.K. by air. 

In the Andaman and Nicobar Is. the Japanese were reported to be 
starving. Their sea communications were now cut, and every week 
fewer and fewer of their ships were seen in the Indian Ocean. British 
naval and air power was in control of the seas up to the Straits of 
Malacca. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ALGERIA. June 15.—A military court at Constantine condemned 13 
Arabs to death for taking part in the riots in May. 


ARGENTINA. June 6.—A decree was issued lifting the suspension of 
newspapers and reviews and removing measures taken against journal- 
ists. It was stated that henceforth newspapers might be closed only by 
Government decree and not by police officers. Communists were 
expressly excluded from the amnesty. 

June 7.—The Press Department announced that the Supreme 
Council of War and Marine had condemned to be cashiered and to be 
kept in custody for 6 months Brig.-Gen. Espindolsa and 6 other 
officers for conspiracy and attempted rebellion in April. 

The Government re-opened the premises of the German Embassy 
throughout the country for examination by the British and U.S. 
representatives. 


AUSTRIA. June 11.—It was learnt that a group of German naval ex- 
perts, who had been experimenting with midget submarines and other 
weapons, had been captured in the Austrian Alps by American troops. 


BELGIUM. une 10.—It was learnt that the national executive of the 
Liberal Party had agreed with the Liberal Members of Parliament that 
the King himself must decide, without political pressure, whether or 
not to resume the royal prerogatives. They expressed their loyalty 
towards the constitutional monarchy, and stated that concord, order, 
and the normal function of the parliamentary régime should prevail. 
They would not participate in any government not giving the necessary 
constitutional guarantees. 

June 11.—The Socialist Party ratified unanimously the resolution of 
its executive committee demanding the abdication of the King. 

June 16.—The Prime Minister informed the Cabinet that the King 
intended to return shortly, and the Minister of Information then 
announced that ‘“‘the Government cannot assume responsibility for the 
political events which will inevitably develop in the country immediately 
after the King’s return. Therefore the Government have handed to the 
Regent their resignation, specifying that it would be impossible for 
them to act as a caretaker Government from the moment the King 
returns, as current affairs will necessarily comprise the maintenance of 
public order as well as political responsibility for the words which the 
King will pronounce. The Government must insist that the King 
should form a Government before his return to Belgium”. 

June 17.—The Socialist Party leaders approved the Government’s 
action in resigning and the reasons given for this. The whole of the 
Brussels police and gendarmerie were ordered to stand by at strategic 
points the day the King returned. 
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June 18.—The executive of the Liberal party, by a vote of 88 to 3, 
demanded the King’s abdication, and the Socialist Party repeated its 
lecision that abdication was indispensable. 

Ten collieries in Charleroi and several in the Borinage district began 
a protest strike against the possibility of the King’s return. 

M. Heurinex, Catholic Governor of Brabant, announced his allegiance 
and homage to the King. Public posting of his proclamation was, how- 
ever, prevented by the Ministry of the Interior. 


BRAZIL. June 6.—War was declared against Japan. 
June 10.—Message from Washington about the declaration of war. 


(see U.S.A.) 


BURMA. June 18.—The text of the secret military treaty signed by 
Ba Maw with the Japanese Government on August 1, 1943, was pub- 
lished in Rangoon. It stipulated that Burma should place her army and 
navy at the disposal of the Japanese Commanders stationed in Burma, 
and give them every assistance during the war. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. June 4.—Prague radio quoted the Minister of 
Education as saying that “the Czechoslovak people will play a much 
bigger part in the international world than it has ever played before. 
We have to become a part of the international society with a definite 
orientation . . . If we waver we shall lose on both sides . . . Even to-day 
we must say yes or no. We must decide between east and west... We 
know where we belong — we belong to the great Slav block led by the 
great Russian people with Stalin at its head”. He spoke of the cultural 
débris that surrounded them, but they would take their civilization to 
the border regions where they would plant their national cultural ideals. 
The Hungarians, Rumanians, and Germans had no future and they 
would “be only too glad to follow our lead in their hopeless condition”. 

The Minister of Information was quoted as saying that the final 
settlement of their north-eastern frontiers must be such that they would 
ever be free from German encirclement, just as in the east and in the 
north-east they were freed from hostile neighbours. As direct neigh- 
bours of Poland and the U.S.S.R. they would become a secure part of 
the United Slav world. 

June 8.—Dr. Josef Tiso, former president of Slovakia, was captured 
by the U.S. 3rd Army in Bavaria. 


EGYPT. June 7.--Sir Edward Grigg, referring to the French proposal 
that a conference of the big Powers should be called for consideration 
of Middle East problems, said in Cairo: 

“The British Government hold that the conference should be 
limited to the United States, Britain, France, and the Levant States. 
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The difficult thing at the moment is that both sides are putting out 
statements of their case which are compietely overdone. The French 
account cannot be reconciled with the Syrian and Lebanese. The first 
duty of any conference must be to find out the facts. 

“The suggestion made in Paris that British agents in any way 
fomented the trouble is utterly contrarw to the facts. I have been there 
several times in the past month, and ul the time the situation was 
deteriorating. ‘The British Minister, Mr. Shone, and all political 
officers have done their utmost to secure patience and co-operation on 
the part of the French. When I consider what our officers have done 
there to bring about a peaceful settlement I feel very strongly about 
imputations against them of being provocative. It is untrue that a 
British division was sent to Syria before the trouble occurred. There 
was no increase in our forces there.”’ 

Speaking to the press he explained that the Office des Céréales 
Pantfiables, run jointly by the British and French armies since 1042, 
had been temporarily suspended, owing to a fear that the Syrian 
population would cease to co-operate with the French, whet thousands 
of tons of cereals would have been lost. It had been decided, in con- 
sultation with the Syrian and Lebanese Governments, to establish a 
temporary organization to collect the harvest. The Commander of the 
gth Army had been charged with forming what would be known as 
Mira, in which Syrians and Lebanese would be represented. 

Gen. Paget said in Cairo, “The question of arms for the Syrian 
gendarmerie and the future of the Troupes Spéciales was brought up 
by the Syrian Foreign Minister, but it is denied that any proposals on 
behalf of the British Government were put forward.” 

The Arab League Council issued a statement saying that after 
hearing statements from representatives of Syria and the Lebanon, 
they had decided that France was the attacker and must take responsi- 
bility for the assassination, destruction, and other losses in both 
countries. The League would take necessary measures to resist French 
aggression and to secure the independence and sovereignty of Syria 
and the Lebanon. 

Fune 11.—It was learnt that Gen. Paget had declined an offer by 
several Arab States to send troops to Syria to help the gendarmerie. 

Fune 12.—Martial law was partially relaxed, public meetings being 
permitted, internments without trial abolished, and the press censorship 
confined to military matters. 


EIRE. June 16.—Mr. Sean O’Kelly was elected President, to succeed 
Dr. Hyde (whose term of office expired on June 26). He was Minister 
of Finance and a member of Mr. de Valera’s party. 


FRANCE. June 5.—The Cabinet issued the following communiqué: 
“The Government has decided to propose that within the framework 
of international co-operation and in agreement with interested States. 
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the problems of the East as a whole be submitted to a conference of the 
5 Great Powers.” 
Mr. Churchill’s reply to Gen. de Gaulle. (see Great Britain.) 


June 6.—Syrian Foreign Minister’s statement on the situation. (see 
Syria and the Lebanon.) 
Gen. Roget arrived in Paris. 


June 7.—The British United Press reported that it was understood in 
Paris that Syria had agreed to the French proposal for a conference of 
the 5 Powers. 

Sir Edward Grigg’s statement on the French proposal. (see Egypt.) 

Gen. Roget, speaking to the press, accused local British agents, 
particularly Col. Stirling and Col. Marsack, of having stirred up 
trouble between the French and Syrians. He said, “The effervescence 
began in January. The next we saw was that military camps all round 
Damascus, which had been deserted for over 2 months, began filling 
up with British troops and British tanks at the beginning of May. We 
thought they had come to help us... From May 1g there was an 
unceasing stream of British lorries entering the citadel building in 
Damascus. The citadel is a huge, walled building, and the H.Q. of the 
Syrian police. This coincided with troubles starting almost everywhere 
in Syria... From May 19 on, the citadel became a recruiting centre in 
which the so-called auxiliary police were being enrolled and armed. 
On May 20 Frenchmen were attacked without provocation in Aleppo 
and elsewhere ... French outposts in the countryside were encircled. 
The trouble in Damascus itself started on May 29. Groups of armed 
men started disorders at the behest of a foreign Power, in this case 
Britain. The object was to force France to say she could no longer 
maintain order herself and to ask for British support. Whether action 
by the local British officials had support from the Government in 
London is for the British themselves to say. 

“In the Levant among many people, including British, the view 
prevailed that in the case of trouble special Syrian troops under French 
command, who totalled 21,000, mostly Moslems, .would desert the 
French flag ... They all remained loyal. I myself had 2000 of these 
Syrian troops under my command in Damascus. Of them only 11 
deserted and none of these were officers... On the morning of May 
31 — from 8 in the morning onwards — notables of different parts of 
the town came to see me with a white flag, asking the terms of surrender. 
At 11 a.m; I told them all I asked was that the troubles should cease 
and they should disassociate themselves from the trouble-makers. They 
said they would return at 4 p.m. But in the interval the Syrians were 
told by ‘certain people’ that they should wait as ‘something would 
happen later in the day’... . : At 9.15 p.m....Col. F. R. H. Morgan 
... told me he was taking over the military situation. He confirmed 
this in writing the next day, June 1, in a letter, ... in which he said: 
‘I have taken over the responsibility for securing the security of French 
lives and buildings in Damascus. 1 must also warn you that in the case 
of any French troops whatsoever opening fire, the barracks of these 
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troops will be bombarded. I have personally communicated these 
orders to my troops’.” 

Questioned about the firing in Damascus, Gen. Roget said that on 
May 29 the Syrian gendarmerie opened fire on the French Residency, 
whereupon the French retaliated with rifle, machine-gun, and mortar 
fire. As firing was being continued at nightfall, they fired about 20 
rounds at the Parliament windows. Guns were trained on the citadel, 
and on the morning of May 30 a ’plane flew over it and dropped 3 
bombs of 1 cwt., or perhaps 2 cwt. There had been no other bombing of 
Damascus. 

Gen. Roget said that he had received the “cease fire” order from 
Paris on the evening of May 31, about the same time as Col. Morgan 
went to see him. He had, in Damascus, been cut off from all com- 
munications, even telephonic. He also stated that in the first ro hours 
after the British had taken over, 13 Frenchmen had been killed. 

June 8.—The British Ambassador handed 2 Notes to M. Bidault, one 
giving reasons for the British decision to take over the Office des Céréales 
Panifiables, and the other stating that the British Government noted 
that Gen. Roget’s remarks on the re-arming of the Syrian gendarmerie 
by a joint French and British commission conformed to the British 
version of that operation:. 

June 10.—Gen. de Gaulle, speaking at Alengon, said that besides the 
task of internal reconstruction, they had ‘“‘to overcome the external 
obstacles which —I do not know why —are pushed here and there 
across our path. Those who do this have not perhaps weighed the 
unfortunate consequences this may have upon the good understanding 
of the great Powers which is indispensable to world peace. This fact 
has not been taken sufficiently into account: that, though France may 
now be in a difficult situation, this will not always be so; aad, that to 
humiliate her is perhaps not a very sound investment to-day”. Peace, 
he said, could not be made without the assistance of France, who was, 
as ever, ready to co-operate without reservation. 

M. Herriot, speaking at a village near Lyons, said of Anglo-French 
relations, ‘“We must never, never forget that it was through betrayal by 
our leaders that England found herself alone . .. When you are tempted 
to a display of temper because of this or that Englishman or this or that 
British agent, just ask yourselves: ‘What should we have done without 
the British, and what did they do in 1940 when we abandoned them?’ ”’ 

June 11.—Speaking in Paris, M. Herriot said “We must remain 
faithful to this old friendship, because the British are a people who love 
justice and freedom, and who perhaps love liberty more than we do. 
The British fought for right and liberty. Many died on the battlefields 
of France. That we must not forget — never.”” He emphasized the 
necessity for work and unity of all behind Gen. de Gaulle. 

Marshal Pétain told the examining Commission of the High 
Court that on June 10, 1940, Mr. Churchill had said that “England 
would rot abandon an unhappy ally, even if she asks for peace”. 

June 13.—It was learnt that censorship of the press had been 
abolished. Instead the military authorities were to be consulted by 
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newspaper editors on a specific number of subjects before publication. 

It was learnt that Armand Annet, ex-Governor-General of Mada- 
gascar had been arrested at Casablanca on a charge of intelligence with 
the enemy. 

June 15.—M. Bidault said in the National Consultative Assembly 
that “The French Government does not intend to abandon France’s 
position and influence, either in the Levant or elsewhere”. He did not 
wish to offend his “old friends, the British people, but in this matter of 
Syria Britain has exceeded her rights”. France asked that “‘an inter- 
national inquiry should not be made by people who are at the same time 
judge and plaintiff, but should be held in conditions of impartiality 
which might well provide the new world organization with its first 
test”. He protested against Gen. Paget’s ‘draconian measures” and 
said that “British intervention has resulted in a threat to the security 
of the French soldiers, who were ordered not to defend themselves’’. 

June 16.—The Foreign Minister received a Note from the British 
Government replying to the proposal for a Five-Power Conference on 
Near East problems, and “suggesting that a Three-Power meeting 
would be more likely to reach a quick and satisfactory settlement. 

A train carrying some 500 Spaniards from Switzerland to Spain was 
attacked by crowds at Chambery, and several people seriously injured. 
Resistance papers had reported that the Spaniards were men who had 
fought against Russia. 

June 17.—The Government issued a statement explaining that owing 
to the Swiss paper La Voix Ouvriére having revealed the date of the 
departure of the train for Spain and having alleged that the passengers 
were mostly members of the Blue Division and Vichy militiamen, a 
Grenoble paper had reproduced this report, with the result that when 
the train reached Chambéry the Gardes Mobiles were overwhelmed 
and demonstrators climbed into it and rifled passengers’ luggage. 67 
Spaniards were injured. 

The French authorities had agreed to allow the Spaniards to cross 
France from Switzerland provided there were no men of the Blue 
Division among them. Every effort was made to keep secret the date of 
departure. 

June 18.—France Soir published an interview with Gen. de Gaulle 
who gave a detailed account of the events in June, 1940 as far as he saw 
them as Under-Secretary for Defence in M. Reynaud’s Government. 


GERMANY. June 6.—F.-M. von Blaskowitz was arrested by the 2nd 
Canadian Army. 

June 8.—Pancke, Nazi chief of police in Denmark, surrendered to 
the British authorities at Flensburg. 

Three German soldiers in the British zone of occupation were 
decapitated for concealing pistols after they had been disarmed under 
the surrender terms. 

It was learnt that Dr. Karl Hoven, resident physician at Buchenwald 
concentration camp, and Karl Burkshardt, former commandant of the 
camp, had been arrested by the 15th Army. 
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June 9.—Marshal Zhukov emphasized in Berlin the strictness of the 
régime the Allies intended to impose on Germany, but he said that 
relations between the occupying Powers and the German people should 
depend on the way the Germans behaved. He said he had evidence to 
show that 2 days before Berlin fell Hitler married Eva Braun, adding that 
his body had not been found, and that escape by air from Central 
Berlin was feasible. 

June 10.—Marshal Zhukov visited Supreme Allied H.Q. at Frankfort- 
on-Main, where he decorated Gen. Eisenhower and F.-M. Mont- 
gomery with the Russian Order of Victory. After the ceremony he 
said, ““Everyone knows that the people of the Soviet Union have carried 
the mass of the weight of the war on their shoulders”. They had 
“suffered the greatest losses of the war, and their country has been 
burned and rayished more than the countries of any of the other 
belligerent Powers...Great Britain and the U.S. supported the 
Soviet Union when such suppoit was hard to give. Our people will 
never forget that help. in future our people will have to carry out their 
obligations in regard to the protection of the world of to-morrow from 
further acts of aggression”. Gen. Eisenhower said, “Speaking for the 
Allied forces I say we mean to have peace — even if we have to fight 
4 eee 

F.-M. Montgomery broadcast a message to the German people of 
British-occupied Germany, saying that British soldiers had been 
ordered not to fraternize so that Germans would learn that they were 
again guilty of beginning a war. As before, they had been deceived by 
the fairy-tales of their leaders. “But’’, he said, “‘these leaders have 
risen from the German people, and this nation is responsible for its 
leaders. ..’’ He hoped that when Nazism had heen uprooted, friend- 
liness towards the Germans would become possible. 

June 12.—Berlin radio reported the arrest of Bormann, chief of 
Hitler’s Chancery. Paris radio announced that Baldur von Schirach 
had been arrested in Austria. 

June 13.—It was learnt that Hermann Pister, commandant of 
Buchenwald concentration camp, and his staff had been found in a 
prisoner-of-war camp near Munich and arrested. 

June 14.—Ribbentrop was captured in Hamburg. 

June 16.—It was learnt that Keindl, commandant of the Sachsen- 
hausen Camp near Berlin (where many British prisoners were brutally 
treated) had been arrested in the British area. 

The arrests were announced of Imredy, the former Hungarian 
Premier, Dr. Lippert, former director of Angriff, and Dr. Flick, a 
leading industrialist. 

June 18.—Gen. Berzarin, Soviet commander of Berlin, was killed 
in a street accident. 


GREAT BRITAIN. June 5.—Mr. Churchill replied in the Commons 
to Gen. de Gaulle’s statement about the Levant States and denied that 
the trouble was due to British interference. “Our whole influence’’, 
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he said, “has been used in precisely the other direction ... I myself 
impressed upon the President of Syria most strongly the need for a 
peaceful settlement when I saw him in Cairo in February”. At that 
time the Levant States, though unwilling to do so, were persuaded by 
the British Minister to open negotiations. They asked the French for 
their proposals, but while Gen. Beynet was still in Paris awaiting 
instructions, it was learnt in the Levant, in April, that the French 
intended to send reinforcements. The British Government told the 
French Government that the arrival of reinforcements, however small, 
would be misunderstood as a means of pressure in the negotiations and 
would “have serious repercussions’. 

On May 4, Mr. Churchill went on, he sent a message to Gen. de 
Gaulle repeating that the British sought no advantages in the Levant 
States other than those given to other nations. They recognized, but 
had not undertaken to enforce, France’s special position in the Levant. 
‘‘We shall be no obstacle to it, either at the council table or in any other 
way; but our commitments and duties extend throughout the Middle 
East, where our main task is to ensure that allied war communications 
are kept secure from interruption and disturbance’’. He had told Gen. 
de Gaulle that he was willing to order the withdrawal of all British 
troops from Syria and the Lebanon the moment a treaty had been 
concluded and was in operation between the French Government and 
the Levant Governments. Gen. de Gaulle replied that Gen. Beynet 
was returning with instructions to open negotiations, but did not refer 
to the question of reinforcements. 

On May 12 Gen. Beynet returned to Beirut and started discussions 
with the two Governments, but was informed by them that there would 
he no negotiations if reinforcements arrived. ‘In spite of this and of 
our representations,” Mr. Churchill continued, ‘French forces began 
to arrive on May 17”, and for this reason and because of the extent of 
the French proposals, the Syrian and Lebanese Governments broke off 
negotiations. ‘Throughout the subsequent disturbances the Syrian 
Government appealed to the British for further arms for the gen- 
darmerie, while the French authorities persistently objected. On May 
28 the Syrian Foreign Minister informed the British Minister that he 
could no longer be responsible for internal security. 

Mr. Churchill regretted that his message of May 31 informing Gen. 
de Gaulle of British intervention arrived after Mr. Eden’s statement in 
the Commons, but it was a pity that Gen. de Gaulle had not informed 
the British Government of his order to Gen. Beynet on May 30 to 
cease fire. He wished to make it clear that until they had to intervene 
no arms had been issued by the British to the Syrians and Lebanese 
except those issued in 1944 by agreement with the French. The sug- 
gestion that Gen. Spears had been recalled to please Gen. de Gaulle 
was “entirely unfounded”. —, 

June 6.—A White Paper was issued (Cmd. 6648) giving the text of 
the documents on the unconditional surrender of Germany. 

June 10.—The Foreign Office, replying to Moscow broadcasts of 
April 30 and June 6 about the treatment of Soviet citizens liberated by 
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the Allied armies, stated that there were very large numbers of them, 
and a large proportion were serving in the Todt and other military 
organizations and were in German uniform. Realizing that the vast 
majority had been forced into German service, the British Government 
decided from the beginning that, as soon as their identity had been 
established, they should be given the same treatment as citizens of the 
other Allies, and everything possible was done for their welfare, subject 
only to military and transport exigencies and availability. 

Soviet repatriation officers in the U.K. and territories in British 
control had been afforded the fullest possible facilities for visits to 
camps and for the discharge of their functions according to the agree- 
ment of February 11, 1945, despite the almost complete lack of parallel 
facilities for British repatriation teams in Soviet-occupied areas. 

In reply to specific accusations by Gen. Golikoy the statement said 
that the Russians in Egypt were originally evacuated from Italy, where 
they were interrogated and classified by a Soviet mission and sent to 
Egypt where they were put into 2 camps. One held a certain number 
of German war prisoners, but the Soviet citizens were kept quite 
separate, and were only sent there because they had been classified by 
the Soviet mission as prisoners of war. Careful investigations made at 
the second camp showed that the charge that anti-Soviet propaganda 
was tolerated there was without foundation. It was a transit camp, and 
the Russians while there were under the command of their own officers 
and were free to come and go as they pleased. Subsequently, owing to 
complaints from the Soviet Military Mission in Cairo that some of the 
men had been in contact with Poles, the whole party was moved to a 
third camp where they stayed till they sailed for Odessa on March 24. 

The slowness in repatriating Soviet citizens in Allied hands was the 
fault of the Soviet Government, who provided no ships whatever for 
this purpose. All the shipping, save for 1 U.S. vessel, had to be found 
by the British authorities at the cost of reducing that available for other 
vital purposes. The repatriation of Allied nationals from Odessa had 
also to be done entirely in Allied ships. 

The 3 camps with 1,712 Soviet citizens about which the British 
authorities gave no information were under the exclusive control of the 
U.S. military authorities in the U.K. This had already been explained 
to the Soviet Government, and the U.S. State Department had an- 
nounced on May 3 that the existence of these camps “‘was made known 
last fall to Gen. Vassiliev, head of the Soviet mission in London”’. 
The General had visited them, and from January onwards weekly 
reports were rendered to the Soviet Gen. Dragun giving full particulars 
regarding them. 

As to the charge of withholding some 340 Soviet citizens in the U.K. 
this group claimed that they were not Soviet citizens on grounds whica 
appeared to the British authorities to be completely valid. The majority 
were either Poles coming from east of the Curzon Line or Baltic 
nationals. Arrangements had now been made with the Soviet Repatria- 
tion Mission in the U.K. for the joint examination of cases in which 
mistakes on the question of nationality might be made. 
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In Norway, there were no Allied forces there when the Germans 
surrendered. It was essential to prevent these Soviet prisoners of war 
in German camps from dispersing throughout the country, when it 
would have been impossible to provide for their food, etc., and there 
was accordingly no alternative but to retain the existing organization 
of the camps for a few days, in the interests of the prisoners themselves. 


Despite the enormous problem confronting the Allied military 
authorities in Western Germany, many thousands of Soviet citizens, 
apart from the large numbers already repatriated by overland route, 
had already been collected into camps, where everything possible was 
being done for them. There were approximately 130 Soviet officers 
engaged in helping in this task, under Gen. Dragun at S.H.A.E.F. The 
conditions in which these Sovict citizens were being cared for compared 
more than favourably with those under which numbers of liberated 
British citizens lived in Soviet-occupied territory, many of whom 
suffered great and unnecessary hardships owing to the apparent lack 
of any organizations in the forward areas charged with the task of 
collecting, feeding, clothing, and accommodating them prior to their 
evacuation to Odessa. 


As to the Soviet prisoners of war who rose against the Germans on 
Texel island it was frequently impossible to alter at the last moment 
delicately balanced military plans to take account of local actions, how- 
ever courageously fought, and “the Government remain convinced that 
the cause of all Soviet citizens in German hands was best served by the 
unswerving conduct of the campaign which led to the utter rout of the 
enemy in his own stronghold”’. 

Gen. Golikov had also asserted that British officers were permitted 
to visit the assembly camps for liberated British subjects at Odessa, 
Lvov, and Volkovysk. This gave a totally false impression of the facts. 
Although some British officers had been attached to the camp at 
Odessa, they were not allowed either to live in the camp or to organize 
its internal administration in accordance with the agreement of February 
11th, and they were obliged to obtain a fresh pass every time they 
entered the camp. As to Lvov and Volkovysk it was true that very 
small British repatriation teams were allowed to make a short visit to 
both places, but at Lvov the team was ordered to leave after only a few 
days’ stay and while prisoners were still passing through. When they 
refused, they were confined to their hotel and prevented from carrying 
out their duties. At Volkovysk the Soviet authorities refused to allow 
the team to administer the camp and finally ordered them to leave the 
town while 28 prisoners were still in the camp. 

As to a visit to Lublin, also referred to by Gen. Golikov, the officers 
in question found it quite impossible to perform any services for the 
British and U.S. prisoners, whom they found living in totally inadequate 
conditions. There was also abundant evidence of the presence in Soviet- 
controlled territories of many Allied stragglers, some in hospital and 
others needing medical attention, but all efforts to secure for the British 
repatriation officers the freedom of movement which would have 
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enabled them to locate and care for these men had throughout been 
unavailing. 

June 12.—Official statement on re-opening of 3-Power Talks with 
Poles. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Mr. Churchill, speaking in the Commons on Marshal Pétain’s state- 
ment of the British attitude to France’s surrender in 1940, said that 
after the withdrawal of the French Ambassador from London, the 
British Government had, during the autumn of 1940, exchanged a series 
of messages with the Vichy administration through British and French 
representatives at a neutral capital. The object of these exchanges had 
been to obtain assurances from Vichy that they would not (1) surrender 
the French Fleet to the Germans, (2) allow the Germans to obtain 
control of French overseas territory, (3) themselves attack French 
colonies which had rallied to Gen. de Gaulle. The British Government 
explained that if such assurances were given they would be prepared to 
negotiate a modus vivendi whereby limited trade would have been 
permitted through the blockade of Metropolitan France and the 
African territories under Vichy control. The replies to these proposals 
were unsatisfactory, but in October, 1940 an emissary arrived in London 
from Vichy, but he brought no proposa!s for an agreement, nor was 
any agreement concluded with the Vichy administration, either through 
this emissary or through any other channels. 

June 13.—The Admiralty announced that from September 1939 to 
VE-Day 4,280 Allied merchant ships, over half belonging to the 
British Empire, had been lost by enemy action. Neutral countries had 
lost 490 ships. 

June 14.—The Secretary of State’ statement of policy regarding 
India was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 6652. It declared 
that “‘the offer of March, 1942, stands in its entirety without change or 
qualification”, but the British Government suggested that, pending 
the formation by Indians of their future constitutional arrangements, 
and subject to the agreement of the leaders of the principal Indian 
parties, the clause of the Ninth Schedule to the Act of 1935, whereby 
not less than 3 members of the Executive must have had at least 10 
years’ service under the Crown in India, should be dispensed with. It 
was also proposed that the Viceroy should, in future, make his selection 
for appointments to his Executive from among leaders of Indian political 
life at the centre and in the provinces, in proportions which would give 
a balanced representation of the main communities, including equal 
proportions of Moslems and Caste Hindus. In order to achieve this he 
would call into conference a number of leading Indian politicians. 
Members of the Council who were chosen would accept the position 
on the understanding that they would whole-heartedly co-operate in 
the war against Japan. The members of the Executive would be 
Indians, with the exception of the Viceroy and the C.-in-C. 

External affairs (other than tribal or frontier matters) should be in 
charge of an Indian Member of the Executive so far as British India 
was concerned, and fully accredited representatives should be appointed 
for the representation of India abroad. 
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The Secretary of State stated in the Commons that the Government 
had decided to appoint a United Kingdom High Commissivner in 
India to represent their interests there. 

Mr. Churchill, speaking in the Commons, said that the British 
Government would support French influence in Syria, but only in 
counsel. ‘It is not for us,” he said, “‘to secure the establishment of that 
influence any more than it is for us to pull it down.”’ 

He announced that he had invited Mr. Attlee to accompany him at 
his meeting with President Truman and Marshal Stalin. 

June 16.—A 2-day conference in London of Allied Ministers of Food 
and Agriculture ended, at which Britain, the U.S.A., France, Denmark, 
Pelgium, Holland, Luxemburg, Greece, Norway, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and Canada were represented. The Danish delegate stated 
that they hoped to be able to export some 82,000 tons of bacon, meat, 
and dairy produce and 7,000 horses by the end of September. 

The Colonial Secretary circulated the text of a dispatch he had 
recently sent to the Governors of the eight West Indian Colonies and 
had invited them to publish and obtain the views of their Legislatures 
upon it. The dispatch said the Government would not wish to enforce 
a federal constitution against the wishes of any large section of the 
community, but the Colonial Secretary considered that the aim of 
British policy should be the development of federation in the Caribbean 
at such time as the balance of opinion in the various colonies was in 
favour of a change, and when the development of communications made 
it administratively practicable. The ultimate aim of any federation 
would be full internal self-government within the British Common- 
wealth. 


GREECE. June 5.—The Cabinet approved M. Varvaressos’ economic 
recovery plan, the main aims of which were (1) lowering of prices to 
raise the standard of living of the poorer classes; (2) fair and quick 
distribution of imported food; (3) increased agricultural and industrial 
production; (4) monetary stability and a balanced budget. This would 
entail fixing the exchange rates between the drachma and foreign 
currencies, and directing taxation against those who had kept or in- 
creased their fortunes during the occupation. 

M. Zachariades, the Communist leader, writing in Risospastis after 
i visit to the British Ambassador, said that the aim of British policy in 
Greece was to suppress the Left and support social reaction, The 
British Government seemed to believe that a popular régime would 
oppose Britain’s strategic interests in Greece and the Mediterranean. 
British lack of confidence would not be removed unless Greeks realized 
that the Mediterranean was one of the British Empire’s most vital sea- 
roads. On the other hand, Greece must be left to settle her own 
internal affairs without British interventioa. They could then discuss 
the Mediterranean question on an equal footing. The union of Cyprus 
and the Dodecanese with Greece would provide a more solid basis for 
Anglo-Greek understanding and at the same time help Greece to find her 
internal unity. 
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June 7.—The E.A.M. paper Elefiheri Ellade published an article 
claiming Greek rights over Eastern Thrace on the grounds that its 
return to Greece would abolish the existence of the “historical anachron- 
ism” of a “European Turkey” by the obliteration of its “unnecessary 
European bridgehead”. 

June 15.—Velouhiotis, founder of the E.L.A.S. guerrilla forces, was 
killed in an engagement with the Greek National Guard. 


INDIA. Fune 14.—The Viceroy, in a broadcast announced the British 
Government’s new proposals, and said that the 3 main tasks of the 
new Executive Council would be: (1) to prosecute the war against Japan 
until her defeat, (2) to carry on the Government of British India, until 
a new permanent constitution could be agreed upon and come into 
force, and (3) to consider the means by which such agreement could be 
achieved. 

He had issued invitations to the following to advise him: Those 
now holding office as Premier in a Provincial Government, or, for Pro- 
vinces now under section 93 government, those who had last held the 
office of Premier; the leader of the Congress Party and the deputy 
leader of the Moslem League in the Central Assembly, and the leader 
of the Congress Party and the Moslem League in the Council of State; 
also the leader of the Nationalist Party and of the European Group in 
the Assembly; Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah, as the recognized leaders 
of the two main political parties; Rao N. Bahadur Sivaraj, to represent 
the Scheduled Classes; and Master Tara Singh, to represent the Sikhs. 
It was proposed to assemble the Conference on June 25 at Simla.” 

Lord Wavell then said that orders had been given for the immediate 
release of the members of the Working Committee of Congress. 

June 15.—Mr. Jinnah accepted the Viceroy’s invitation to hold pre- 
liminary talks with him on June 24, but asked for a postponement of 
the Indian leaders’ conference fixed for June 25, so that he could consult 
the Working Committee of the League. 

Mr. Gandhi, referring to Lord Wavell’s broadcast, said that he was 
not a “recognized representative of the Congress Party”. He thought 
that the proposed conference could “‘do much useful work if it is put 
in its proper political setting, and is at the very outset rendered immune 
from any fissiparous tendency”’. 

Members of the Working Committee of Congress were released, 
including Vallachchai Patel. 

Dr. Mookerjee, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, condemned the 
omission of the Mahasabha from Lord Wavell’s plan. The new pro- 
posals, he said, were “ta communal award more monstrous than the 
first’, and the allocation of an equal number of seats to Moslems and 
Caste Hindus could not be justified. 


IRAQ. June 14.—The Prime Minister arrived in Bagdad from Cairo 
and told the press: “The Arab League conference decisions were 
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extremely important, firm, and vigorous. I believe we can soon get rid 
of the nightmare of French imperialism in the Levant. The Arab States 
will enjoy their legitimate rights and international status, thanks to 
united Arab efforts and the help of the Allies.” 


ITALY. June 8.—Cesare Rossi was sentenced by the High Court of 
Justice to 4 years and 2 months imprisonment for collaboration with the 
Fascist régime. 

Signor Bonomi tendered the resignation of the Cabinet owing to the 
state of crisis which had existed for over a month, during which “the 
Ministry’s woik has been arrested and major and most delicate inter- 
national problems requiring the attention of an authoritative and solid 
national Government have been left in suspense’. The Socialists 
waited the new Prime Minister to be a representative of a party which 
had taken a leading part in the resistance movement, and they had the 
support of the Communists, the Action Party, and the Liberals for the 
candidature of Signor Nenni, whereas the Christian Democrats held 
that the party most suited to lead the Government was that which repre- 
sented the C.N.L., i.e., themselves. 

Owing to this deadlock Signor Bonomi yielded to pressure by the 4 
party leaders and agreed to delay his resignation. 

It was learnt that the Government commission appoiated to investi- 
gate conditions in the Val d’Aosta, had suggested that the region should 
have a large measure of administrative autonomy and a return to its 
former French topography which had been abolished by the Fascist 
régime; that the French and Italian languages should be restored in all 
spheres, including the schools; that the region should be given increased 
economic autonomy, including control of its forests, mines, and water- 
power; and that a free zone should be formed to enable cheap raw 
materials to be imported. 

June 10.—The Foreign Minister, speaking on the agreement signed 
in Belgrade, said: ‘‘This agreement is not an integrai application of 
principle and therefore causes us some apprehension, although it ex- 
plicitly states that all territorial decisions are to be deferred until the 
peace conference. It is a de facto compromise resulting from long nego- 
tiations and tenacious effoits by the London and Washington Govern- 
ments, which it is proper to recognize, and whose value Italy tully 
appreciates,” 

June 12.--Signor Bonomi handed his resignation to Prince Umberto, 
but was asked to continue in office. 

June 13.—It was learnt that French troops in Val d’Aosta and other 
valleys in northern Italy had withdrawn to the frontier. 

The six party secretaries decided to summon Signor Ferruccio Parri 
from Milan ‘‘to collaborate in the composition of a new government’’. 

June 14.—Signor Parri arrived in Rome. 

June 17.—Prince Umberto asked Signor Parri to form a Government, 
and afterwards accepted Signor Bonomi’s resignation. 
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JAPAN. June 8.—U.S. Secretary of State’s statement on Korea. (see 
U.S.A.) 

Tokio radio announced that the ‘‘People’s Volunteer Corps”’ con- 
tained 100 million people. A handbook had been issued by Imperial 
H.Q. giving instructions how to attack tanks and deal with paratroops, 
etc. 

June 9.—The Diet met in extraordinary session to ‘“‘consider the 
present national crisis”. Suzuki said: “Should our soil be turned into 
a battlefield, it is an absolute possibility that we shall finally repulse the 
enemy and smash once and for ail his will to fight . . .” In an invasion 
Japan, with her geographical advantages and the solidarity of tise people, 
would be far superior to the enemy. “In demanding unconditional 
surrender, the Allies are seeking the extermination of the Japanese 
nation. There is no alternative but to fight it out. Japan is firmly 
determined to act in unison with her allies to obtain ultimate victory.” 
He also said: ‘Japan eagerly desires the further promotion of friendly 
relations with neutral Powers.” 

The War Minister said that “the present situation constitutes a serious 
crisis in our national history”’. 

June 10.—The House of Representatives passed a Bill giving dic- 
tator’s powers to Suzuki. 

June 14.—The Prime Minister told the press that preparations for 
home defence were ‘‘complete and perfect”, and that if U.S. troops 
landed they would be able to “‘concentrate at all points forces 5 or even 
10 times as large as the enemy invasion forces”’. 


NORWAY. June 7.—The King landed in Oslo and was given a great 
popular welcome. 

June 12.—The Prime Minister offered the Cabinet’s resignation, but 
the King asked them to continue in office until a new Government had 
been formed. 

June 14.—The Storting re-opened. The President emphasized that 
they were still at war and that the Navy and Merchant fleet were 
sailing to a new theatre. 

June 15.—The King asked Hr. Paarl Berg to form a new Government_ 


POLAND. June 6.—The Government in London said that according to 
Polish sources there were over a million Poles in Allied-occupied Ger- 
many, the great majority of whom did not wish to return to Poland for 
the time being. Conditions in which they were living were improving, 
but still not easy. About 150 Polish repatriation officers had been 
attached to S.H.A.E.F., but they thought this number inadequate, and 
M. Mikolajezyk had been urging that much more should be done. 
There were also between 5 and 6 Polish divisions in Italy, on the 
Dutch-German frontier, and in Scotland. 

June 10.—Dr. Jagodzinski, who had been imprisoned in a Polish con- 
centration camp in Perth, and later released, told the press that many 
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Polish soldiers were interned there merely for expressing a desire to 
return to Poland, and that they had to submit to a most severe régime. 

June 13.—Moscow radio, quoting Pravda, alleged the existence, near 
Edinburgh, of a Polish concentration camp. There, it was said, 
‘Polish patriots who refused to serve the reactionary cliques of Arcis- 
zewski and Anders, democratically minded Poles, and members of the 
Polish Workers’ Party, are being ruthlessly dealt with or killed at the 
first attempt to escape.” 

It was learnt that M. Zakowski had declined the 3 Powers’ invitation 
for talks in Moscow. 

The Ministry of Information issued in London the text of the letter, 
dated March 6, from Col. Pimienov to M. Jankowski inviting him to 
meet Gen. Ivanov and personally guaranteeing him absolute safety. A 
similar letter had been sent to Gen. Okulicki. 

June 14.—The Ministry of Information denied in London the 
allegations made in Pravda about the detention barracks in Scotland. 

June 16.—Arrival in Moscow of M. Mikolajczyk and M. Stanczyk. 
(see U.S.S.R.) 

The Swedish delegate to the Provisional Government arrived in 
Warsaw, with members of the Swedish Fuel Commission. 


SPAIN. June 8.—It was learnt that the ban on the British press had 
been lifted and that all newspapers and weeklies could enter the country 
subject to the usual censorship. 

June 12.—It was reported in Madrid that the Government had 
informed Britain that they were ready to negotiate for the return of 
Tangier to its international status. 

June 15.—Riots occurred in Barcelona, where Falangist youths 
demonstrated against the Allies and tried to wreck two cinemas showing 
news-reels of VE day celebrations and a film called Guadalcanal. 
Uniformed hooligans damaged property and manhandled bystanders. 
(The youths had paraded for a requiem Mass for Hitler and Mussolini, 
but then learnt that episcopal permission for the service had been 
withheld.) 

June 16.—The Foreign Minister told British and American corre- 
spondents in Madrid that there were 535 people in the train that was 
attacked at Chambery. As the result of it 22 Spaniards were missing, 
61 more or less seriously injured, and roo slightly injured. The 
Government took a serious view of the incident, especially as the 
escorting gendarmes remained passive during the attack. 

Gen. Franco told the press that the Government had decided to 
create a Council of State which, whenever the necessity arose, would 
decide the problem of succession as regards the Throne. He 
declared that Spain was moving towards complete normal internal 
liberty, and that the Falange Party now wielded no political power and 
made no political decisions. 

He said he was preparing for elections throughout the country, and 
afterwards, with the creation of the Council of State to designate his 
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eventual successor, he believed that Spain would return to a normal 
state of government. As to the question of the Falange being an obstacle 
to their co-operation with other countries he said ‘You can tell the 
world that all political power and decisions depend absolutely on the 
Government and on no other entity whatsoever. There are some mem- 
bers of my Government who happen to be members of the Falange 
Party, including its general secretary, but, first and last, they are my 
Ministers, entirely at my discretion”’. 

He denied that Spain was allied in any way with Germany and Italy, 
and said “I never had the slightest intention of taking Spain into the 
war. I refused all such advances, especially when Germany reached the 
Spanish frontier, when I told Hitler that Spain would fight to the last 
man against any invader, from whatever direction he came’’. 

June 17.—The Government made a strong protest to the French 
Minister against the attack on the Spaniards at Chambery. 


SWITZERLAND. June 17.—The Army Command at Geneva said 
that the Chambéry train was carrying 470 men, women, and children, 
including many members of the Consular service. After being attacked, 
it returned to Geneva, where 61 severely injured were sent to hospital. 
Among the 23 missing were two members of the accompanying French 
mission. The party did not include any members of the Blue Division. 
Other reports stated that 4 people were killed, and that passengers 
included families resident in Germany before the war, Republican 
refugees, and workmen who had volunteered to work in Germany. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON Fume 5.—-The evacuation of French 
troops and civilians from Damascus was completed. I[t was learnt that 
Radio-Levant had been taken over by British H.Q. 

June 6.—TVhe Syrian Foreign Minister welcomed the French 
Cabinet’s proposal that all Middle East problems should be discussed 
in conference by the 5 great Powers and the countries concerned. “If 
the responsible criminals are punished ard reparations for loss of life 
and damage to property are paid,” he said, ‘we are prepared to accept 
these as a first step in proof of French good will for further negotiations. 
Our policy regarding such a conference is bound up with that of the 
other Arab countries. Unfortunately French policy since 1920 has been 
to keep Syria and the Lebanon apart from the other Arab countries. 
You cannot separate blood brothers.” 

He expressed approval of Mr. Churchill’s statement on the situation, 
and said that Syria had for long accepted his advice to do nothing that 
might provoke the French. 

The Damascus Municipal Council decided to set aside May 29 
annually as a day of mourning, to erase all French names in the streets, 
and to set up a memorial to the “martyrs” in Parliament Park. 

It was learnt that while a large proportion of the Troupes Speciales 
remained loyal to France, certain groups, including about 1,200 in the 
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Jebel Druze country had deserted to the cause of Syrian nationalism. 

Gen. Beynet visited Admiral Tennant on board the British cruiser 
Arethusa. 

The Aurora arrived off Beirut. 

A medical and ambulance unit of the Egyptian Red Crescent arrived 
in Beirut. 

June 7.—A Damascus report, broadcast by Palestine radio, said, ““The 
Syrian Government has taken over the administration of the telephone 
system, which had been previously controlled by the French”’. 

A Beirut report stated that the Syrian Government had invited the 
British House of Commons, the U.S. Senate, and the Parliaments of the 
Arab countries to send parliamentary commissions to investigate the 
acts alleged to have been committed in Syria by the French. 

Gen. Roget’s statement to the press in Paris. (see France.) 

Sir Edward Grigg’s statement on the Office des Céréales Panifiables. 
(see E gypt.) 

Gen. Beynet stated in Beirut that he had brought with him from 
France “‘most moderate proposals” for the regulation of relations 
between France and the Levant, and the ensuing treaty would have 
been “more liberal than the treaties between Britain and Egypt and 
Iraq. The preliminary conversations had been cordial and promising. 
He no longer saw a solution, since the trouble had gone too far to be 
settled “inteinationally”. He referred to the “dictatorial orders given 
by the British command when the British troops entered”, but said 
that the relations between his and Gen. Paget’s staffs had improved 
considerably. 

June 10.—Gen. Roget arrived in Beirut from Paris. 

June 11.—Sir Edward Grigg, after a 2 days’ visit, stated in Beirut that 
Gen. Roget’s charges would not bear impartial investigation. ‘All this 
must delay settlement, because it shows a complete misunderstanding, 
not only of the British action but of the true situation in the Levant . . 
At no time for months have British troops in Syria been reinforced until 
June 1, when Britain intervened to prevent more bloodshed ... That 
Gen. Roget should believe that order had already been established when 
we intervened is the most astonishing of all his illusions. I have had the 
facts most carefully checked. He received the order to cease fire at 
9.30 p.m. on May 31, but he refused to accept any order from a British 
officer. Sporadic firing, including artillery and mortars, as well as 
machine guns, continued all night, and looting on a large scale started 
at daylight and increased all morning. It was not till midday on 
June 1 that the French began to withdraw their troops from the streets 
of Damascus. The British entered the city at 4 p.m.” 

Sir Edward continued that Britain’s designs in the Levant were un- 
selfish, and their desire was to end the privations and sacrifices of their 
country. “To do that,” he said, “‘we must finish the war with Japan as 
soon as possible, and to finish the war with Japan we. must keep the 
peace of the Middle East and stop side-shows, for the Middle East is 
an indispensable base for the Far East”. The problem, he said, should 
be settled between Britain, the U.S.A., France, and the Levant States, 
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but so far Paris had given no indication of agreeing to this. He added 
that he had had full talks with Gen. Beynet, and had found nothing to 
complain of in his attitude. 

June 12.—British troops were called on to quell a disturbance at 
Jisr esh Shogeur and the French garrison was evacuated to Latakia. 

June 13.—The President of Syria, speaking of the French allegation 
that trouble had been stirred up by British agents, said “Anyone who 
does not work for France is always described as a British, American, or 
Italian agent. That has been going on in Syria since 1920”. Of the 
allegation that a concerted attack by Syrian Gendarmes began the 
trouble in Damascus he said, ““The French are lying. How could 
gendarmes attack tanks with rifles?” 

British sailors landed at Latakia. 

The Syrian President told the press that they had urged the British 
and U.S. Governments to hasten a Levant conference. “If France 
continues prevarication”’, he said, “she should be excluded from the 
conference.”” He prophesied ‘“‘endless troubles if French troops were 
not evacuated from the Levant”. He had asked Gen. Paget that Gen. 
Roget should be tried as a war criminal. 

The Lebanese and Syrian delegates to the Arab League meeting 
arrived in Beirut, and stated that they had reached complete agreement 
on all points. 

June 17.—Two French officers were killed in Syria by a crowd which 
broke through a police cordon. 


TURKEY. June 7.—It was learnt that the Grand National Assembly 
had passed the Land Reform Bill under which large estates would be 
distributed to peasants without land or with insufficient for their 
subsistence. 

June 11.—It was announced that the Government had created a 
Ministry of Labour which would take over matters affecting labour 
hitherto handled by the Ministries of Economy and Health. 


U.S.A. June 8.—Mr. Grew, replying to press questions concerning 
Korea, denied that at Yalta the U.S. Government had been committed 
to a policy contrary to the Cairo declaration of Dec. 1, 1943 in which 
China, the U.S.A., and Britain declared that they were ‘“‘determined 
that in due course Korea should become free and independent’”’. He 
said that the ‘Korean provisional Government” could not be regarded 
as representative of the Korean people, and its following, even among 
exiled Koreans, was limited. It was his Government’s policy in dealing 
with such groups “‘to avoid taking action which might, when the victory 
of the United Nations is achieved, tend to compromise the right of the 
Korean people to choose the ultimate form and personnel of the Govern- 
ment which they may wish to establish’’. 

June 10.-—The State Department announced that the President had 
sent the President of Brazil a message, saying that the American people 
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creeted with enthusiasm the declaration by the Brazilian Government 
of a state of war against Japan. This act was significant, not only 
because “it throws the material and moral force of a great nation into 
the common struggle against a treacherous and cruel enemy, but 
because it also constitutes an additional bond in the historic friendship 
between Brazil and the U.S. ...” 

June 12.—Mr. Hopkins arrived back in Washington. 

June 13.—The War Department announced that, of 4,453,061 U.S. 
troops who embarked in the U.S.A. for Europe, 1,094 were lost on the 
outbound journey, but 3,604 soldiers had been lost through ship sinking 
and damages during the operations in Europe. 

June 18.—Gen. Eisenhower, speaking at a press conference in 
Washington, said, “German General Staff officers always considered 
these wars as only campaigns”’. It should be made “utterly impossible” 
for the German General Staff to function again. They must be 
destroyed as well as all trained General Staff officers. ““We must also 
watch all over Germany”, he said, “‘so that they cannot start up their 
machinations again”’, 

Non-fraternization must continue “until every force and root of 
Nazism is gotten out’. The criminals, he said, must be ‘punished, and 
he would “‘class as war criminals every member of the German S.S., 
with the exception of those who became members after the Germans 
became desperate in 1944 and placed every able-bodied leader in the 
5.S.—.” In order to face the problems of starvation, “we must first 
get the Nazis to assume responsibilities—anti-Nazi Germans first; then, 
where they are not obtainable we must get Germans who were at least 
neutral”. The prime objective was to get these responsible Germans to 
recruit land workers from the cities. 


U.S.S.R. June 6.—The press published a map of the zones of occupa- 
tion in Germany. The following text accompanied the map: 

“Tn accordance with the agreement reached between the Govern- 
ments of the U.S.S.R., Britain, the United States, and France, the 
armed forces of the Soviet Union will occupy the territory of Germany 
(including the province of East Prussia) situated east of a line running 
from a point on the shore of the bay of Liibeck where the frontiers of 
Schleswig-Holstein and Mecklenburg meet, along the western frontier 
of Mecklenburg to the frontier of Hanover; then along the eastern fron- 
tier of Hanover to the frontier of Brunswick, along the western frontier 
of the Prussian province of Saxony to the western frontier of Anhalt; 
then along the western frontier of Anhalt, along the western frontier of 
the Prussian province of Saxony and along the western frontier of 
Thuringia to its junction with the Bavarian frontier, and from there 
eastward along the northern frontier of Bavaria as far as the Czecho- 
slovak frontier of 1937. 

“The map shows that the area of Greater Berlin is to be divided into 
four demarcation zones.” 

The Tass news agency broadcast new charges, attributed to Gen. 
Golikov, against the British ‘authorities for alleged “intolerable 
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conditions”’ for Russian prisoners in camps under British control. More 
than 74,000 Soviet citizens liberated in Norway after Germany’s sur- 
render had been left as prisoners of the Germans. In western Germany 
the position of Soviet citizens liberated by Allied troops was, in a 
number of places, ‘extremely grave”. German soldiers, whom the 
British command had allowed to return home, were killing Soviet 
citizens. In 2 days 15 bodies had been discovered around Neustadt. 
On April 12 more than 1,000 Soviet prisouers-of-war on the island of 
Texel had annihilated the German garrison and gained complete control 
of the island. On April 15 the insurgents sent 4 men to England to ask 
for help, but none was given. 

From May 23 to June 4, the statement concluded, after the signing of 
a plan for the reception and delivery of repatriated citizens, they had 
received from the allied command 620,988 Soviet citizens. In the same 
period they delivered to the allied command 17,266 British, 17,443 
Americans, 118,664 French, 10,812 Belgians, 6,034 Dutch, 829 Nor- 
wegians, and 21 Luxembourgers. 

June 10.—British reply to Gen. Golikov’s charges. (see Great 
Britain.) 

June 12.—The following statement was issued in Moscow, London, 
and Washington: 

“The people’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R., the 
British Ambassador, and the Ambassador of the United States, authorized 
by the Three Allied Powers to consult with members of the Provisional 
Polish Government and other democratic leaders in Poland and abroad 
about reorganization of the Provisioial Polish Government on a broad 
democratic basis, with inclusion of democratic leaders from Poland 
itself and from Poles abroad, and about the formation of a Provisional 
Polish Government of National Unity, have agreed that for the above- 
mentioned consultations provided for in the Crimea agreement on 
Poland the following persons shall be invited: 

‘“‘t. Representatives of Provisional Polish Government.—According 
to information received from Warsaw the following have been appointed 
representatives of the Provisional Polish Government: Bolleslaw Bierut, 
Edward Usubka Morawski, Wladyslav Kowalski, Wladyslaw Gomulka. 

“2. Democratic Leaders from Poland.—Vincenty Witos, Zygmund 
Zulawski, Stanislaw Kutrzeba, Adam Krzyzanowski, Henry Kolod- 
zeiski. 

“3. Democratic Leaders from Abroad.—Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, Jan 
Stanczyk, Julian Zakowski.”’ 

June 13.—Member of the Polish Provisional Government in Warsaw 
arrived in Moscow. 

June 16.—M. Mikolajezyk arrived in Moscow, and talks began in 
which M. Molotov, Mr. Harriman, Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, and all 
3 groups of Poles took part. 

June 17.—The 3 groups of Poles began consultations. It was an- 
nounced in Moscow that the trial of the 16 Poles charged with “‘organ- 
izing terrorist and sabotage acts and of maintaining clandestine wireless 
stations in the rear of the Soviet troops in Poland” would begin next 
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day. The diplomatic corps and the foreign press were invited to hear 
the evidence. 


VATICAN CITY. June 9.—It was learnt that the German Ambassador 
to the Holy See had been informed that as there was no longer an inde- 
pendent German State, his mission was considered terminated. 


YUGOSLAVIA. June 7.—The News Agency announced the execution 
of 6 pro-German Croat leaders, and sentences of death on Dr. Burdak, 
former Foreign Minister, Col. Rukavina, Dr. Manditch, former 
Premier, Admiral Steinfeld, former War Minister, and Dr. Canki, a 
former Minister. 

June 10.—Marshal Tito, addressing Parliament on the ratification of 
the Soviet-Yugoslav Treaty of Friendship, said: 

“The denying of our rights tempered the joy of our peoples during 
the first days of our great victory over the enemy. Such injustices root 
themselves deeply in the soul of our peoples and are forgotten with 
difficulty. But, loyal to the ideas of peace and aware of the burden of 
responsibility for the preservation and strengthening of a peace so 
arduously gained, the Government of democratic federal Yugoslavia is 
exerting itself, even at the cost of great sacrifices, to avoid differences 
and conflicts, even where right is on our side. Our country wishes to 
live in peace and in friendly relations not only with our neighbours, but 
also with our allies in this great struggle for liberation.” 

Italian Foreign Minister’s statement on Belgrade agreement. (see 
Italy.) 

June 13.—Dr. Leontitch, the Ambassador to London, told the Lon- 
don press that the Balkans, with the help of the 3 great Powers, wanted 
to become a means for the exchange of material goods and cultural 
values between the East and West. 

Yugoslavia wished for the part of Carinthia inhabited by Yugoslavs. 
The Adriatic ports, he said, were working again, and U.N.R.R.A. 
supplies were entering the country. 
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